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Dear Boys and Girls: 

October, and Halloween. 

Will you please thoughtfully read the story of Halloween, as 
it is given in this copy of Wee Wisdom, and consider the real mean- 
ing of the time and the good uses to which you can put it? 

October, and a good start on the school year. 

How are you prospering in your studies? Are your minds 
a year larger and better than they were in the October of a year 
ago? 

October, and autumn. 

Where I am living, October crimson and golden; warm, hazy 
days; gorgeous sunsets. 

The season pleases my friend, the chipmunk. We became ac- 
quainted in the summer, the chipmunk and I. He is a bright lit- 
tle fellow, with keen eyes and a satiny, striped back. When I speak 
to him he looks at me in a comradely sort of way; not at all afraid; 
comes within arm’s reach. He lives under our veranda, which 
should make snug winter quarters. 

With love, 
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The laughing shades of Halloween 
Inclose a busy fairy 
That never fails to go with me, 
And never fails to tarry. 
This is the fairy that returns 
All kind words to the sender, 
The fairy of the gentle heart 
Whose deeds are brave and tender. 
It comes, it goes, through all the world, 
And in each life is hiding; 
The fairy is our Father's love, 
Within his world abiding. 
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Tora’s Happy Day 


By FLORENCE PELTIER 
Part I 


One April morning, in the city of 
Kyoto, a little boy awoke so early that 
it was still dark. He lay on the thick 
quilt spread on the floor of his room, his 
head cozily snuggled in a soft pillow. 
He was only ten years old, and Japa- 
nese boys of that age do not care much 
for the wooden pillows that their elders 
prefer. 

As his sleepy little brain got over its 
drowsiness, there came back the mem- 
ory that this was the day that he, his 
father and his mother, his brother and 
his baby sister, were going to the fa- 
mous cherry tree garden. Every spring 
since he could remember he had been to 
see the cherry blossoms. He closed his 
eyes and thought over one of those de- 


lightful visits. First, there was the ex- 
citement of getting ready to go—of put- 
ting on his prettiest silk kimono, of 
watching the servants prepare the 
luncheon. Especially did Tora think 
with pleasure of the delicious sushi 
(always a part of the luncheon), made 
of rice, eggs, finely cut mushrooms, and 
other good things, all moistened with 
vinegar, and rolled into thin rolls with 
seaweed for a covering, and cut into 
lengths just right for a little boy to 
hold. (Sometimes the sushi was rolled 
in fried egg; but Tora liked better the 
seaweed.) Then, after breakfast, when 
all was ready, and Tora and his father 
were seated in one jinrikisha, a Japa- 
nese carriage, his mother and brother 


He was unable to speak, so full 
of wonder and happiness was he. 
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and sister in another, the strong jinriki- 
sha men took their places, and away 
they went—swiftly, swiftly, through 
the streets, soon leaving the city behind, 
and whirling along the country roads, 
meeting and greeting friends who also 
were wheeling along in jinrikishas, and 
clad, like themselves, in soft-hued silks. 

And when the garden of cherry trees 
was reached and Tora walked under- 


neath those branches abloom with fra- 


grant flowers he was unable to speak, so 
full of wonder and happiness was he. 
There were no leaves on the trees—only 
masses of blossoms. Many, many times 
had he heard people say that it seemed 
as if the fleeciest white clouds, full of 
shimmering pink light, had left the far 
blue sky to nestle about the bare brown 
branches. So amazing was the beauty 
that not only Tora, but everybody, was 
silent—everybody but the harsh-voiced 
foreigners. Since they had been coming 
to see the cherry blossoms, 

placards in big black letters 

had been posted. They read: 
PLEASE DO NOT INJURE 
THE TREES. Tora knew 
these words were English, 
and he meant to learn that 
language some day; because 
these foreigners, who did not 
understand how thoughtless 


Then he went to the 

garden well, and thor- 

oughly bathed his face 
and hands. 
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it is to break off blossoming branches 
and so spoil the beauty of famous cherry 
trees, had brought to Japan the tele- 
graph, the radio, the telephone, and 
other things. So Tora knew there were 
some things they could teach him— 
things about airships and electricity and 
machinery—things that he very much 
wished to know. 

Now all these things Tora thought 
about as he lay on his quilt; when he 
again opened his eyes he found the dark- 
ness vanishing, and he could see the 
walls of his room, each one different 
and so pretty. There was the solid wall 
made of bamboo poles, and plaster that 
glittered with shining sand; then, on 
two sides, separating his room from 
other rooms, were screens with wonder- 
ful flowers and swiftly flying birds 
painted on them. A bamboo screen on 
the fourth side let in the morning light 
and shut off the veranda. 
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Tora arose and dressed, and pushing 
back the bamboo screen, stepped out 
on the veranda, where he put on his 
sandals. These he would not think of 
wearing in the house for fear of dim- 
ming the spotless, shining floors and the 
dainty rugs. Then he went to the gar- 
den well, drew some water into a 
wooden tub, and thoroughly bathed his 
face and hands, drying them on a quaint 
blue and white towel. 

The garden was full of the night’s 
mist hanging in innumerable little 
drops from all the bare brown twigs, 
so soon to bud, and from the 
green spikes of the pine trees and on 
the tiny blades of fresh spring grass. 
Presently a sunbeam shot through the 
tree branches, and in its track the mist 
became full of rainbow colors. A sound 
of the clapping of hands arose from far 
and near, mingling with the singing of 
the birds. Tora, who was walking 
through the garden, turned toward the 
east, raised his hands and clapped them 
together three times, and said a little 
prayer. Nearer the house he saw his 
father, his mother, and his brother also 


He saw a little figure peering 
through the half open gate. 
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at their morning prayers. Tora did not 
go back to greet them at once, for he 
had left his crickets all night in the gar- 
den, in their bamboo cage, and he 
wanted to see if they were all right. 
Later, he would have some pretty green 
katydids and fireflies for pets. He found 
the crickets contented and lively. As 
Tora raised his head from bending over 
them, he saw a little figure peering 
through the half open gate at the end 
of the garden—a boy in a shabby cot- 
ton kimono. The boy was looking into 
the garden wistfully and timidly. When 
he saw Tora he started to run away. 
But Tora was a gentle, gracious child, 
and he called out: “Don’t run away. 
Come in.” So the boy shyly came in, 
and Tora asked him his name. 

“It’s Kame,” said the boy. 

“Do you want to see my crickets?” 
Tora asked kindly, so kindly that Kame 


forgot his shyness, and answered: 

“T didn’t know you had any. I wanted 
to see the garden.” 

Tora was the son of a rich man, and 
the garden at the back of his father’s 
house was most beautiful to look upon. 
There were the loveliest trees, the most 
wonderful flowers, a pond with goldfish 
in it and water plants floating on its 
surface; there were curious rocks 
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gleaming through green vines; and the 
birds sang joyously here. Even in this 
April morning, before the leaves and 
the flowers had come, the garden was 
very lovely and fresh. 

What Kame longed 
to see was Tora’s won- 
derful brook, all made 
out of sand, and look- 
ing exactly like water. 
It was crinkled up into 
little ripples and fon 


mother.” 
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“Wait here till I come back, Kame,” 
said Tora, and he ran to his mother who 
was on the veranda. 

“Honorable Mother,” he cried, 
“there’s a poor boy here in the garden, 


“I will let Kame go in 
my place, honorable 


waves, and it wound 
in and out between 
green banks, just as a 


real stream. So Kame . 


told Tora how he ad- : } 
mired it and wanted Ss; 
to see it. Tora showed 
it to him, telling how 


many, many years ago ~ F 
it was made, and how 

much pride they all > 
felt in keeping it in 
perfect condition. 


Then he asked Kame 
if he had been to see 
the cherry blossoms yet, and Kame said: 

“Oh, no!” 

“Aren’t you going?” asked Tora. 

“I never went,” replied Kame. 

“Never went to see the cherry blos- 
soms!”’ exclaimed Tora. “Why, how is 
that?” 

So Kame explained that he was too 
poor to go; that he worked all day long 
every day with his father, who was a 
sandal maker. 

“Don’t you want to go?” asked Tora. 
Kame’s face clouded. He was stout- 
hearted, but he could not help wishing 
to go into the country, to ride swiftly 
along with happy, well-dressed people, 
and to see the wonderful trees. 

“Never saw the cherry blossoms,” 
said Tora to himself, “n-e-v-e-r s-a-w 
t-h-e c-h-e-r-r-y b-l-0-s-s-o-m-s! Well, 
he shall see them!” 


who never has been to see the cherry 
blossoms. May he go with us?” 

“Does my son wish it very much?” 
asked Tora’s mother. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Tora. 

“Have you thought,” asked his 
mother, “that there is room for only one 
boy, in your father’s jinrikisha?” 

“N-no,” stammered Tora. ‘“Couldn’t 
honorable Father engage another jin- 
rikisha?” 

“That would be impossible now, dear. 
You know that the cherry blossoms are 
their loveliest for only four days, and 
then the petals fall like a pink snow- 
storm; and this is the third day. The 
city is full of strangers, and all the jin- 
rikishas were engaged long ago.” The 
mother watched her child. Would he 
disappoint her, or would he prove him- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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ssmiles 
By Catherine M. Henson # 
There is a pool near which I play, 
That holds the light of sun by day; 
And always, when | look within, 
I see my nose and eyes and chin. 
Sometimes I'm frowning; then I see 
My pool 1s sending frowns to me, 
But I have found when I smile in 
That smiles will bring back smiles 
again. 
her,” 
And so when I'm at home or school, as the 
I keep in mind my shadow pool, perdi 
And try my best at work or play aoa 
To make my smile send frowns son, t 
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Knowing 


. By JUNE MapIsoN 


“T don’t see why Miss Bronson invited 
her,” Barbara whispered to John Allen, 
as the Halloween guests stood grouped 
on one side of the long living room in the 
Clarkson ranch home, waiting for the 
captains, Ann Wheatley and Dick John- 
son, to choose their teams for the treas- 
ure hunt. 

“City folks are always a nuisance 
when they get out on a ranch,” John 
answered, “especially girls.” 

“Girls are no more of a nuisance than 
boys are, John Allen,” Barbara re- 
“Remember that Allison boy 


) that stayed with Grandma Beckett last 


summer? 


Why, Dick had to carry a 


} towel when they went swimming, so 
} that boy could get into his clothes with- 


lamely. 


out getting them soiled. City girls are 
a nuisance, I guess, but city boys are 
too.” 

“Yes, but not so much,” John agreed 
“Sst! Ann has chosen Betty 
on her side for the treasure hunt. I’m 
going to try to catch Dick’s eye. I don’t 
want to run any chance of having to 
drag that city girl along with me on 


) the treasure hunt.” 


“Betty is a city girl, but she may not 
be such a nuisance after all,” Barbara 


answered in an undertone, as her eyes 
followed Betty in admiration. 

“Do you know what the treasure is, 
Barbara?” John asked. 

“N-o-0, but——” 

“John Allen,” Ann Wheatley’s voice 
broke in. 

“But I know it will be something 
nice,” Barbara whispered, as John 
started to take his place in the line be- 
side Betty, “because Miss Bronson se- 
lected it.” 

“T hope that Ann chooses Barbara,” 
Betty confided to John. “She is the only 
girl here that I know.” 

“Yes,” John answered and turned his 
face from her to hide a surly frown. 

For days the boys and girls of the 
Big Creek district had been waiting 
eagerly for Halloween. Miss Bronson, 
the teacher of the Big Creek school, had 
promised them a good game for their 
Halloween party. Auntie Clarkson had 
asked the school to have their Halloween 
party at her home because she and 
Uncle Billy were feeling lonesome. You 
see, Auntie Clarkson and Uncle Billy, 
as the Big Creek folk called Billy Clark- 
son and his wife Alice, had only one son, 
and that son was away in school. 


| 


= 


“Did I get ’em?” John asked. 


The Big Creek district lay in an iso- 
lated portion of a western state. The 
nearest town of any size was down in 
the valley, forty miles away. A stage 
brought the mail into the district once 
a-day, when the weather and the roads 
would permit. Grandpa Beckett kept 
the post office, and sold a few staple 
groceries to the residents of the district. 
In the wintertime the Big Creek folk 
were often cut off from the outside 
world. Perhaps it was because of their 
isolation that a friendly spirit had 
grown up among the people of the dis- 
trict. It was such a friendly spirit that 
the boys and the girls felt toward each 
other very much as brothers and sisters 
feel. This friendly spirit was usually 
extended to strangers, but the Big 
Creek boys and girls were not showing 
a friendly spirit toward Betty Woodson. 
I do not know whether it was the 
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fault of the children of Big Creek 
or whether it was due to their un- 
happy experiences with children 
who had come from cities into the 
mountains for vacations. 

Betty, whose home was in one of 
u| the big western cities, had been 

}. sent by her father to spend the fall 
\/ with her grandparents in the Eagle 
{ Point district. Miss Bronson had 
\ met Betty on the stage, as she came 
out to take charge of the Big Creek 
school. Betty’s eyes had been so 
wistful when Miss Bronson had 
left her that the teacher had de- 
termined to have her spend a week- 
end at Big Creek. Because she felt 
that Betty was lonesome in her new 


Halloween party as an occasion to 
invite Betty over. 

“Barbara Lee,’ Dick Johnson 
called, and Barbara took her place 
in the line opposite John. 

One by one, as their names were 
called, the guests took their places in the 
opposing lines. 

“Now for the treasure hunt,’ Miss 
Bronson announced when the last name 
had been called. “Ann and Dick will 


carry strong flash lights. Ann will lead ? 
her group to the pine tree north of the © 


house. Tacked to the tree she will find 
an envelope containing her first instruc- 
tions. Dick will lead his group to the 
front gate. To the south post is nailed an 
envelope containing his instructions. 
When I blow the whistle, all are to start. 
Please move out of the room as orderly 
as possible. When you are out in the 
open, you are under the leadership of 
your captains.” 

The whistle sounded shrilly. Both 
lines moved toward the front door. 


“IT suppose Little Miss City will be | 


afraid of the dark,” John whispered to 
Barbara as he passed her in the line. 


home, Miss Bronson had taken the j 
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“She may fool you,” Barbara whis- 
pered back. 

“Quit your crowding! We won’t any 
of us get out if you keep that up,” Dick 
ordered as the line jammed in the door- 
way. 

“Everybody grab an apple,” said 
Uncle Billy, who stood just outside the 
door holding a bushel basket piled high 
with big red apples. “You may need 
them before you get back. Full stom- 
achs will help you to keep up your cour- 
age.” 

John looked at Betty. Betty smiled. 

“T’ll bet she’s smiling to keep up her 
courage,” John said to himself. 

Ann’s team scurried to the’ pine tree. 

“Remember,” Ann reminded them, 
“the first team to reach the goal will find 
the treasure.” 

“Why, where is the letter?” shouted 
John, who was first to reach the tree. 
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“That’s queer,” Ann answered as she 
threw the light up and down the tree 
trunk. 

“She didn’t say to what part of the 
tree it was tacked,” Betty suggested. 
“Maybe it’s tacked to the limb over 
John’s head,” she laughed. 

“Humph,” was all that John said, as 
he reached up, tore the envelope loose, 
and handed it to Ann, who read: 


“He who uses all his wits 

Will find his fun in great big bits. 

Let him who is brave to the barn loft go; 
The race it never to the slow.” 


“Lead away to the barn loft, Ann,” 
Gene Robinson commanded. “You know 
this is a race.” 

“Hurry, Ann,” John urged. “There 
go Dick’s gang, and we don’t want them 
to win.” 

At the barn door Gene and Betty, 
who were in the lead, hesi- 
tated. A gray looking object 
swung slowly back and forth 
from the rafters. 

“Don’t be afraid, Betty,” 
Gene said quickly. “You 
know this is Halloween, and— 
-and anything may happen.” 

“Let’s take a good look at 
it, Gene,” Betty answered. 
“You know it’s easy to be 
afraid of things that you don’t 
understand. I used to be 
afraid of a shadow in my 
room, until I found that it 
was cast by the gatepost.” 

“What’s the matter?” John 
asked as he came up almost 
breathless from running. 
“Why don’t you go on in?” 

“Nothing’s the matter,” 
Gene answered. “That gray 
ghost is Auntie Clarkson’s 


=1 ‘apron that she has thrown 


over the pepper pods she is 
saving for seed. Lots 0’ 
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things look scary, you know, until you 
get a close look at them,” he added. 
Betty smiled. 
“Me for the loft,” John said as he 
rushed for the ladder. Cautiously he 
stuck his head through the trapdoor. 
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“I’m just knowing they’ll be all right.” 


“Aw, shucks, I didn’t mean to mash 


’em,” John said, and to himself he mut- 
tered, “These city folks are a nuisance!” 


He scrambled onto the barn loft floor. 
“Here, Ann, read this,” he said as 


“Here, I'll trade my top for your music box,” Betty said. 


In the back of the loft, where the rays 
of the moon shining through a window 
cast a dim light, stood a jack-o’- 
lantern. 

“Look out, John! Don’t step on 
Betty’s fingers,” Ann cautioned as she 
threw the light on the ladder. 

“She’d better keep her fingers in her 
pocket,” John answered. As he shifted 
his feet to avoid her, he felt a sicken- 
ing crunch under his left foot. 

“O-o-h,” Betty said as she quickly 
stuck the fingers of her left hand into 
her mouth. She sucked them hard to 
keep back the tears. 

“Aw, shucks, Betty, did I get ’em?” 
John asked anxiously, as he wriggled 
around on the ladder to look. 

“Never mind.” Betty answered. 
“This is a race, and ‘the race is never 
to the slow,’ you know.” She rubbed 
her face against her right arm to brush 
away the tears. 

“Honestly, did I mash ’em?” ; 

Betty held up the hurt fingers. In the 
dim light they looked red and bruised. 
“They’ll be all right,” she assured him. 


he handed down the letter that he found 

under the jack-o’-lantern. 

“Out to the tool chest under the shed, 
The bravest of the brave are led,” 

Ann read by the help of the flash light. 

“Poor poetry, I call it,” Gene com- 
mented, “but if there is a treasure there, 
I’ll forgive her.” 

“Do they hurt much?” John ques- 
tioned Betty as they ran toward the shed 
where Uncle Billy kept the farm tools. 

“Don’t bother about them,” Betty an- 
swered. “I’m knowing that they are 
all right.” 

“What do you mean, ‘knowing’?” 
John questioned. 

“Why, just knowing,” Betty an- 
swered. “You see,” she gasped breath- 
lessly as she ran to keep up, “you just 
ask the Father to make them well, and 
then you know that He will, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“You mean they won’t get sore and 
that the nails won’t come off?” John 
quizzed. 

“Of course they won’t, when I ask and 
believe,” Betty answered. 
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“Humph!” was John’s only comment. 


“Where do you suppose the letter is 
this time?’”’ Ann asked as she threw the 
light about the tool chest. 

“Maybe it’s inside,” Gene answered 
as he tugged at the heavy lid. “Here, 
John, give me a hand.” 

As the lid was lifted, Gene thrust 
his hand into the opening. 

“OQ-0-0-0,” he shuddered as his hand 
came in contact with something soft and 
cold. “Look out! That felt like a 
snake.” 

“Give us the light, quick, Ann,” John 
commanded. 

Ann threw the light into- the chest. 

“Nothing more harmful than an old 
inner tube,” she laughed. 

“Here’s the letter. Read it,” John 
said, as he pulled out the envelope. 

“Hurry! Dick’s gang are headed for 
the house,” Alice Blakely shouted. “Do 
you suppose they have found the treas- 
ure?” 

Ann tore open the envelope. 


“Back in the kitchen you will find 
The sweetest treasure of its kind.” 


“Let’s not let them beat us to it,” 
Ann said, as Gene let the lid of the tool 
chest drop. 

“Hurry,” John shouted, “but don’t 
stumble over the rake!” 

“Tie,” Miss Bronson called, as Ann 
and Dick dropped heavily on the kitchen 
step. 

“Where’s the treasure?’ Gene gasped 
as he threw himself on the porch beside 
Betty. 

“Here,” Auntie Clarkson answered 
as she opened the kitchen door, and the 
odor of hot doughnuts rushed out to 
meet the tired treasure hunters. 

“Oh boy, what a sweet treasure!” 
Gene answered. 

“There'll be plenty for all,’ Auntie 
Clarkson said, “but first Miss Bronson 
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has something for you in the other 
room.” 

As the boys and the girls pushed past 
her, Miss Bronson handed each a mys- 
terious-looking, knobby package. When 
the wrappers were removed, it was 
found that each package contained an 
orange-colored Halloween cap, trimmed 
with black cats. In some of the pack- 
ages were orange-colored tops with 
black stripes around them. In others 
were small black music boxes with 
pumpkins painted on them. 

John wound his music box and set it 
going. A faint tinkling tune rewarded 
him, 

“Music boxes were never meant for 
boys,” he said rather dolefully. 

“Here, I'll trade my top for your 
music box,” Betty offered, as she held 
out the top with her left hand. 

John looked at the hand eagerly. 
There were no bruises on it. “Thanks, 
Betty, that’s sporting of you,” he said. 


“Sweet brown doughnuts 
Fried in a pot 
Are always better 
When eaten piping hot,” 


Auntie Clarkson recited as she passed 
the doughnuts. 


“Hasn’t this been the best treasure 
hunt ever?” Barbara asked as_ she 
munched a doughnut. 


“It is great of Miss Bronson to give 
us all such a good time,” John answered, 
“but I think I’m on the trail of a bet- 
ter treasure than this,” he added. “I’m 
going to ask Betty to tell me more about 
what she meant by ‘knowing.’ ” 

“Knowing?” Barbara repeated after 
him. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you all about it when 
I find out about it myself,” John ex- 
plained. “City folks may not be such a 
nuisance after all,” 
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himself, “Those robins will never want 
the nest again. I haven’t time to get 
it down now, but tomorrow I will add it 
to my collection.” 

He climbed a little higher. In reach- 
ing for a large red apple that hung out 
on a long branch, his arm brushed 
against the nest. Then he almost fell 
Ni) from the tree in surprise, for a mouse 

e jumped out of the nest and ran quickly 

down the tree trunk. What could the 
mouse have been doing up there, he 


tt wondered. 
: Climbing up a little higher, he peered 
‘“\e eagerly into the nest. There, instead 


of eggs or young birds, five gray baby 
mice lay curled up in little balls. Ex- 
cept for their long tails and sharp ears, 
they looked almost like small balls of 
gray wool. The mother mouse had lined 
the nest with soft down and so had made 
pf, it into a cozy home for her babies. 
# “Old Puss must be pretty hard after 
the mice,” thought Harold, “if they 
have to raise their babies in the trees.” 
He touched one, and it opened two 


Harold climbed carefully up the tree. 
It was already late. The short October 
day was passing rapidly, and he knew beady, black eyes. 
that he would have to hurry if he “You dear little thing,” Harold whis- 
wanted to finish before night fell. He pered. “You don’t even know that I 


had picked all the apples that he could 
reach from the ground and with a lad- 
der, and was now gathering the few that 
still clung to the high branches. 
Above him was the robin’s nest that 
he had watched the summer before. He 
recalled the poet’s lines, “There are no 
birds in last year’s nest,” and said to 


could hurt you or that I was going to 
tear down your home. But I’ve changed 
my mind. Your mother must have 
thought old Puss could not get up here, 
and I’ll see to it that she doesn’t. The 
man who said there are no birds in last 
year’s nest was right, but sometimes 
there are mice,” 
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Halloween 


Before the time of Christ 
on earth, the land now called 
England was called Britain. 
It was inhabited by a people 
called Celts. 

In that early day the Celts 
were pagans. They believed in the ex- 
istence of many gods and in the ex- 
istence and activity of evil spirits. The 
gods had to be kept in good humor and 
the evil spirits had to be defeated in 
their evil designs. To make themselves 
safe in all ways, the people practiced 
ceremonies which they believed would 
please the gods and give protection from 
the activities of the evil spirits. 

The priests of that old Celtic pagan- 
ism were called Druids. The Druids 
held a yearly festival in celebration of 
the sun god, to whom they attributed 
their harvests. This festival occurred 
at a time in the year that corresponds 
with our date of November 1. It began 
in the evening of October 31. A cere- 
mony of this festival was the lighting 
of bonfires; the bonfires honored the 
sun god, and were defense against the 
evil spirits that were thought to be un- 
usually busy at the time of the festival. 

The Romans invaded Britain. The 
Romans also were pagans. They held 


a harvest festival in honor of Pomona, 
the goddess of fruits and gardens. The 
harvest festival of the Romans and of 
the Celts occurred about the same time. 
Some of the Celtic and some of the Ro- 
man harvest rites became blended. 
Christianity succeeded paganism in 


Britain. The church was 
naming saints, and the num- 
ber of saints was increasing. 
The Christians set aside a 
day for the honoring of each 
saint. The calendar was be- 
coming crowded with saints’ days, and 
it was decided to take one day in the 
year for honoring all the saints. The 
first day of November was chosen. The 
day was called “All Saints’ Day.” The 
evening before the day was called “All 
Hallow’s Eve.” This name was short- 
ened to “Halloween.” 


Christianity does not teach that there 
are many gods; it teaches that there is 
one God, who gives not only harvests, 
but all good. Christianity does not 
teach that there are evil spirits; it 
teaches that God is the presence of good 
everywhere, and all the time. 

Because the pagan festival and the 
Christian “All Hallow’s Eve” began at 
the same time the two events became 
confused, and some of the pagan rites 
and beliefs were connected with Hal- 
loween. Customs were introduced that 
have no more to do with Christian cele- 
brations than the belief in evil spirits 
has to do with true Christian faith. 

Evening is a holy time; it marks the 
close of a day and the period in which 
we prepare for another day. One who 
keeps Halloween as a Christian gives his 
mind and his body to good acts, in honor 
of Christ who made the one God mani- 
fest to the world. 
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BY ETTA KENT 


Helping 


Z 
— 
z 
— 
Y 
4, 


My mother says, and so does Dad, 

“Your pleasures must be earned, then had.” 
My playtime comes at close of work, 

And not the least thing may I shirk, 
Though bee and bird and butterfly 

Each beckons as it’s flitting by. 


My tasks at last were fully done, 

My playtime was already won, 

When in my heart, some way, I knew 
That Mother wanted playtime too. 

I helped her till I heard her say 

She had a little time for play, 

And when I asked her, then she came 
And oh, we had a merry game, 

The bee, the bird, the butterfly 

Each had no better time than I. 


I’ll help her then some other day— 
I’ve found that mothers like to play. 
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CA Dress for School © 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


I am going to tell you how to make a 
very pretty and serviceable school dress, 
and I believe that with just a little help 
from Mother dear, most of the Busy 
Sunbeams can make one. Make this 
dress of plain material, and use a me- 
dium or small sized checked material for 
the trimming. About half a yard of 
the checked material will be sufficient. 
Cut the waist by the pattern that Mother 
uses for your dresses. Cut it plain and 
rather long. Finish it at the bottom of 
the waist in the front and in the back 
with three large rather shallow scallops. 
See diagram 1. The best way to cut 
these scallops is to measure one third 
of the waist at the bottom, not counting 
the seams, and then cut from paper one 
scallop of this size. You can then 
mark three scallops on a piece of paper, 
and cut the scallops on the bottom of 
the front of the waist by this pattern. 
Cut another pattern for the back of the 
waist, because the back of a waist is 
usually narrower than the front. 

From the checked material, cut a 
piece a little wider than one of the scal- 
lops on the front of the dress and as 
long as the waist, allowing about 14 inch 
on each side to turn under. Watch to 
see that the center of this piece is in 
the center of a line of checks. Using 
this line of checks as a guide, baste the 
center of the piece to the exact center 


of the front of waist. Turn under the 
edge along each side, and baste to the 
waist. Sew this on the machine or with 
very fine hand stitches. 

Fold over a corner of the checked ma- 
terial so that it would form a square if 


Diagram 1 
opened, and cut evenly along this fold. 
This makes what is called a true bias. 
Cut from this bias some strips about 
34, inch wide, and use them to bind the 
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scallops on the front and on the back of 
the waist. 

Do you know how to bind? Sew the 
bias strip around the scallops, letting 
it lay just a very little full on the round- 
ing part, but holding it scant where the 
scallops join. Fold the binding back 
over the seam, turn under the edge, and 
whip down to the seam so that the 
stitches do not show on the right side. 

Next sew up the shoulders, then make 
a little slit down the middle of the back 
so that the neck will go over the head 
easily, and bind all around this with a 
piece of the bias material. After this is 
done, and before seaming up the waist 
under the arms, put the little cross- 
stitch design (diagram 2) on the front 
of the checked strip, using a color of 
embroidery cotton that will look well 
with the material of which the dress is 
made. Count nine checks down from 
the neck, bring the needle up through 
one corner of this ninth check, cross 
over to the opposite corner and put the 


Diagram 2 
needle down through it, then up through 
one of the other corners, and down 
through the opposite one, so that you 
make across. This is the center of the 
little flower. Follow the design (dia- 
gram 2), making three crosses above the 
center, then two, then the outside one, 
next the inside one, then the three 
crosses above the flower, and down to 
the next petal, and on around until the 
flower is finished. This saves breaking 
the floss, and makes the work go more 
quickly. Make one of these designs at 
the bottom of waist, then make one or 
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two between those at top and bottom, 
placing them according to the size of 
the checks and the length of the waist. 
Sew up the underarm seams, make your 
sleeves and scallop them at the bottom, 
whether you make them long or short. 


Diagram 3 


Make the skirt with an inverted box 
plait where each scallop of the waist 
joins. See diagram 1. Hem the bot- 
tom of the skirt or bind it with a bias 
strip of the checked material. 

Diagram 2 may be used on a checked 
gingham dress, at the top of the hem, 
and on the waist and sleeves and pock- 
ets, and it may also be used on plain ma- 
terial. To do this, trace the crosses of 
the design on a piece of paper, baste 
this paper to the material, and after you 
have finished the cross-stitching, pull 
out the paper. 

I am also giving you a little design 
(diagram 3) to be embroidered on a 
dress made this same way, using silk 
for the waist and velvet or wool for the 
skirt or all one material if desired. Lay 
a little tuck in each side of the waist 
from neck to bottom, as wide as the 
scallop is to be. Turn these tucks back. 
Embroider several of these designs 
down the center between the tucks, 
using heavy silk floss or wool in pretty 
bright colors that go well with the ma- 
terial of the dress. Work the center of 
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the flowers, around the circle and across, 
with the running stitch—a tiny stitch 
underneath and a longer one on top. 
Make the petals by bringing the floss up 
from the wrong side at the end of the 
line next to the center, down at the out- 
side, back toward the center, and down 
at the outer end. Make the leaves in 
the lazy daisy stitch. Outline the stems, 
using perhaps a finer floss. The bottom 
of the skirt will look well bound with a 
bias piece of the silk, like that used to 
bind the scallops. 

Next month I shall tell you how to 
make a lovely Christmas gift for Mother 
dear. You will need a number of 
bright-colored silk scraps from which 
strips 3 inches wide and of different 
lengths can be cut. You can be getting 
these together, so that when the next 
Wee Wisdom arrives you will be all 
ready to start work on this gift. 

Tora’s Happy Day 
(Continued from page 7) 
self the brave, strong, generous lad she 
thought him? 
Tora stood still, the bright color com- 
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ing into his face. To stay at home and 
miss the good time—the beautiful day, 
the fine luncheon, the flowers—oh, no! 
he could not, he just could not. Then 
he thought of poor little Kame in his 
shabby clothes, who must work all day, 
who had never a good time. He, him- 
self, had so many good times. A lump 
swelled Tora’s throat, but he managed 
to say: 

“I will let Kame go in my place, 
honorable Mother. He is so poor, and 
he has nothing to make him happy.” 


So the mother was not disappointed 
in her boy. Of course she did not like 
to have him miss the day’s pleasure; 
but she did not try to make it easier for 
him by offering him some other happi- 
ness; for she knew that if he overcame 
this by himself, it would be easier for 
him to conquer the next trial. She 
called Tora’s father and told him all 
about it, and he took his little son by 
the hand, saying: 

“My son, you have given joy to your 
mother and your father. Let us go to 
your friend Kame.” 


(To be continued) 


TABLE 


Lord, I know that Thou wilt ever 

| To my prayer ive tender heed; 

Lord, I know Thy love is ready 
To supply my daily need. 
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Handicraft 


Doll Furniture 


By GLEN W. WILSON 


The attractive breakfast set shown 
here is an easy one to make. Next 
month I shall give you directions for 
making a day bed that will go nicely 
with the breakfast set. The three pieces 
will make a nice set of doll furniture. 
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inches; two pieces 4 by 6 inches; two 
pieces 3 by 3 inches; two pieces 3 by 5 
inches; one piece 7 by 7 inches. 

To make the pattern for the chair, 
lay out on cardboard, in one inch 
squares, a space 5 by 7 inches. Then 
sketch the pattern of the 


chair leg. Cut out the 
pattern with _ scissors. 
Next lay out, in one inch 


squares, a space 4 by 6 
inches, and sketch in the 
outline of the table leg. 


Cut out this pattern with 
scissors, and you have a 


> pattern for table legs. 
Save these patterns, as 
you may want to use them 


again. 
Now lay your patterns 
on the 14 inch three-ply 


fir panels and mark 
around them. Be sure to 
mark a good, clear outline 


each time. 
Mark out four chair 
legs and two table legs. 


STAN 
Chain bag 


lf you have no sister of your own who 
will enjoy this furniture, perhaps you 
will want to make up a few sets and 
have them ready for the Christmas 
trade. 

To make this set you will need the 
following tools and materials: Pencil, 
paper, coping saw, sandpaper, a few 34 
inch brads, tack hammer, 1, inch three- 
ply fir panels in the following amounts 
and dimensions—four pieces 5 by 7 


Cut them out with your 
coping saw, and sand 
them carefully. Cut out two pieces 3 
inches square, for the chair bottoms, 
and two pieces 3 inches wide and 5 
inches high, for the chair backs. Cut 
out a piece 7 inches square for the table 
top. 

You are now ready to assemble the 
table. Measure in 1% inch on all sides 
of the table top, and draw a line around 
it. Set the legs along the lines on two 
sides. See that the legs are centered 
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between the lines on the other two sides. 
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warping or splitting of the wood from 


Use 34 inch brads to fasten the table moisture, and helps to keep the pieces 


legs to the table top. Nail through the 


straight and true. 


After the first coat of 
paint is thoroughly dry, 


L 
° 


— you may apply a coat of 
& color. Here is a sugges- 
tion for a color combina- 


tion that will make your 
furniture attractive. 
Paint the pieces let- 


Squares 


tuce green, and scatter 
gold dust around the 
edges. Trace the de- 


sign shown here on one 
corner of the table and 


Table leg 


table top into the legs. 
brads to each leg. This gives a very 
substantial job. The table should not 
break if dropped. 

You are now ready to assemble the 


chairs. First nail the chair back to one 
edge of the seat. Use about three brads 
for this. Then 

lay the back and 

0 fo? the seat on one 
soe 0 0 side, and nail on 
0 one leg, being 
O™ careful to place 

the back and the 

: seat so the back 

tips just a little, 


as shown in the 
diagram. Raise the front of the seat 
about 4 inch and nail solid. Set this 
up and adjust the other leg to the seat 
and back so the chair will set level. 
Mark carefully a guide line for the sec- 
ond leg; lay on side, and nail as you did 
the first leg. 
When both chairs and the table have 
been assembled, give them one coat of 


the back of the chair. 
Outline the design with 
black. Tint the basket 


Use about four dark green; the flowers, pink. 


To dust on the gold, before the paint 
is dry, put a little pinch of gold on a 


&)* 


wk 


Front view of chair back 


white paint. Paint the ends of the legs card or paper and gently blow the gold 
as well as the sides. The paint prevents onto the wet paint. 
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(Che Rainbow Birds 


HUMMING BIRD 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


(This is the fourth of a series of seven stories about birds whose colors 
are the colors found in the rainbow.—Editor. ) 


In the east part of the yard was a 
honeysuckle vine climbing over a trellis. 
Near by was a rustic seat, placed there 
because Uncle John liked to rest in the 
shade of the vine on summer evenings. 
He and Betsy very quietly seated them- 
selves and looked at the honeysuckle. 
Soon Betsy saw something flash past 
her, and dart toward the sweet-smelling 
little red flowers of the honeysuckle. 
She thought it must be a green bug with 
gauzy wings, but Uncle John told her 
that it was a humming bird. 

The vine scarcely stirred, but under 
the leaves Betsy could hear a soft hum- 
ming. And then a tiny bird thrust his 
bill, which was almost as long as him- 
self, into one slender flower after an- 
other. 

“You’re the busiest bird I ever saw,” 
Betsy whispered, but Uncle John cau- 
tioned her to be quiet, so she would not 
disturb the bird. 

The humming bird flew from flower 
to flower so fast that Betsy could see 
only a streak of green. He ran his long 
bill down each little trumpet, to suck 
the honey. 

Then, to Betsy’s dismay, she just had 
to sneeze. Her nose wrinkled up, and 
her face turned red, and she almost 
choked trying to smother the sneeze, 
but it would come in spite of her, and of 
course when the humming bird heard 
it, he flew away. 

“Oh!” Betsy cried, “I’m sorry. He 
won’t come back where there are such 
dreadful noises. Will he, Uncle John?” 

“T think he will,” Uncle John com- 
forted, “for he likes the honey. Be just 


as quiet as you can, and soon you’ll see 
him.” 

True enough, in a moment Betsy 
again heard the whir of wings. As she 
watched the bird she saw a little red 
spot, that looked like a necktie, just 
under his chin. While the humming 
bird gathered the honey he tucked his 
tiny feet under him, and balanced him- 
self with his wings. And when he flew 
away to his nest, Uncle John told Betsy 
that the humming sound had not come 
from his throat at all, but that he had 
made it with his wings, which are never 
still while he is in the air. 

Later Uncle John took her to see a 
humming bird’s nest. It was the dear- 
est little nest she had ever seen. The 
inside of the nest was as soft as a bit 
of fluff. 

“There are never more than two eggs 
in the nest when the humming bird 
starts to raise a family,” Uncle John 
said. “And the eggs are no bigger than 
beans. Then when the tiny birds break 
out of their shells, they have to be fed 
every thirty minutes. That is one 
reason why the humming bird’s wings 
are always busy. The humming bird 
mother is very tender in her care of her 
babies. I have seen her sit on the nest, 
on a very hot day, and fan the young 
birds with her wings. And I’ve known 
her to build the rim of the nest higher 
because the birds outgrew it before they 
learned to fly. I saw one nest last sum- 
mer that had a whole new top on it, so 
the bird’s wouldn’t fall out.” 

“T think I like the humming bird the 
best of all the birds we’ve seen,” Betsy 
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said. “What’s your favorite, Uncle 
John?” 

“I like them all,” he answered, “but 
the bluebird——” he paused, “well, a 


bluebird takes my eye. Tomorrow we 
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must find one, for it’s just the color of 
the blue band in the rainbow. You’ve 
seen a green bird, and next you must 
see a blue one.” 


(To be continued) 


Directions for Coloring 


If you color this picture carefully, ac- 
cording to the instructions given, you 
will see how beautiful Betsy’s humming 
bird is. 

The sky, of course, is to be colored blue, 
and the leaves green. Color the top of 
Mr. Humming Bird’s head, his back, the 
middle tail feathers, and his feathers 


just under his wing green too; his other 
tail feathers, his wings, and the dark 
spot just back of his eye, brown, with 
just a trace of green; his throat, ruby 
red, and his breast, white. Leave Mrs. 
Humming Bird’s throat and breast 
white, and color her body feathers 
brownish green. Color the boughs of 
the tree and the little nest grayish green. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


Autumn 
By CHRISTINA DREVER 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


Summer is gone and the leaves have 
put on 
Bright dresses of gold and red. 
The ground hog, the chipmunk, the 
squirrel, the bear 
Are all getting ready for bed. 


Story of an Old Cloth 
By MARION WITHEY (9 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


I was a raggedy old cloth. I had 
only two buttons on me. After a while 
a man picked me up. He took me to 
a factory, and after I was made into 
a pad, I was sent to a stationery store. 

One day a child came in and bought 
me. She did her home work on me. 
Afterward she got tired of me and tore 
me up in the street. Then she brought 
some matches and set me on fire. I 
began to burn and blaze. I went up 
into the air and touched the sky, then 
I came down again. There was nothing 
left of me but ashes. 


Little Ducky Darling 
By BETTY BARNARD (13 years) 
Westfield, N. J. 

Betty had a family of six little ducks. 
One little duck that I am going to tell 
you about was playing in his duck yard, 
when an accident happened. 

When Betty came to feed them she 
saw that Duckie Darling’s foot was 
hurt, so she carried her into the house 
and bandaged it. 

Then Betty showed her mother and 
her mother said, “Why don’t you take 
Duckie Darling to your room and tell 
God all about it, and ask Him to heal 
Duckie Darling’s foot?” 

Betty did as her mother suggested. 

The next day Betty unbandaged 
Duckie Darling’s foot, and it was well. 

Then Betty ran up to the house with 
Duckie Darling in her arms to find her 
mother, who had heard her shouts of 
joy and came into the kitchen as Betty 
ran in and showed her Duckie Darling’s 
foot that was all well. 

When Duckie Darling was a year old 
she had six little ducks and she loves to 
tell them about her duckhood. 
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Daybreak 


By ELSIE J. MILLER (12 years) 
East Orange, N. J. 
The sunlight streams in at the windows, 
And gladness prevails all about. 
The dismal, dark gray of dawn vanishes, 
And robins are singing without. 
Not a care in the world, and happy, 
I arise with another day. 
The roses their petals open, 
Helped by the sun’s bright ray. 
Dear Lady Night grows fainter, 
Disappears in the skies of the West. 
The brook trickles down in the valley, 
And the morn is a haven of rest. 
The weeds bend their heads to the water, 
And the apple trees blossom anew. 
The wind makes the buttercups tremble, 
The trees ruffled by night winds that 
blew. 
Last night the wind tossed with fury, 
And shook the green leaves to the 
ground, 
But now all is calm and quiet—— 
But for bird calls there is not a sound. 
The clouds in the sky go sailing, 
The sun is smiling and glad. 
This is a world of gladness, 
And nothing is dismal or sad. 
The radiant sun of pleasure 
Is calling me down to the brook. 
I take with me pad and pencil, 
And write of that shady nook. 


@ 
Bobby’s Kind Deed 
By MARIE MESCHUTT (12 years) 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 


It was Halloween and Bobby thought 
he would go out. His father had told 
him that he could have some pumpkins 
to make jack-o’-lanterns. Bobby made 
one with piercing big eyes, a big round 
nose, and a crooked mouth. 

Now it happened that a boy who was 
crippled lived on the corner of Bobby’s 
street. Bobby somehow disliked this 


boy and had never taken him anything 
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or gone to call on him. As he was pass- 
ing by the boy’s home, Bobby happened 
to think of Tom, for that was the boy’s 
name. He knew that Tom could not go 
around and play that night, so Bobby 
thought he would surprise Tom by leav- 
ing a jack-o’-lantern by the door. When 
Tom’s father came home that night, it 
was after ten o’clock. He noticed the 
jack-o’-lantern, and took it in to Tom. 
Tom was very happy and spent many 
evenings looking at it. Bobby was 
happy too, because in his heart he felt 
that he had made some one else happy. 
Tom and Bobby were friends after that. 
To a Tree in Autumn 
By VERNA FIELITZ (10 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The prettiest sight I’ve seen this fall, 
Is a beautiful lady, so graceful and tall; 
Her dress is made of a beautiful hue, 
There are many such ladies, not just 
a few. 


Some live in the country and some in 
town, 

Some dress in red and some in brown; 

Wherever they grow, they make a 
bright spot 

In the plan of earth’s beautiful garden 
plot. 


Winter Is Nigh 
By HARRY ALONZO THOMPSON 
(14 years) 
New Athens, III. 

Little blue violets among the grass, 
There on the hill in a beautiful mass, 
Little blue violets, facing the sky, 
As you are watching the trees grow 

high, 
Little blue violets, on the hillside so 

steep, 
Watching the trees in the valley so deep, 
Little blue violets, as blue as the sky, 
Come now and sleep, for winter is nigh. 
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Examination! 
By BARBARA MAXINE MYERS (9 years) 
Houston, Tex. 

Mary Elizabeth Stovall lay upon her 
pillow one moonlight night in May. 
She was thinking seriously of the final 
examination that was coming off very 
soon. Could she pass? What grade 
would she make? 

These were the thoughts that went 
racing through her mind. 

If she did not pass, it would mean a 
year of embarrassment for her. She 
had not made 5’s—but 3’s on her card 
the last time. What should she do? 

Her eyes were full of tears now, and 
her throat had a lump in it that kept 
getting larger the more she tried to con- 
trol herself. All of a sudden she burst 
out sobbing. The sob finally became a 
soft cry, and she, at last, fell asleep. 

Then she was awakened by her 
mother’s sweet voice, “Elizabeth! It is 
time to get up, dear.” 

She arose and dressed quickly, her 
thoughts on the night before. 

“Beth must not be feeling well,” said 
her older sister as Elizabeth came slowly 
down the stairs to breakfast. 

“Oh, yes I am!” Elizabeth answered, 
“T was just—thinking.” 

“Thinking of what?” asked her sister, 
gently stroking Elizabeth’s forehead. 

Elizabeth frowned and did not an- 
swer her sister’s question. Nor did she 
speak as she finished her meal, grateful 
that she had not been questioned more 
- closely. 

After Elizabeth had left for school, 
her older sister, Marion, and her mother 
were talking of the girl’s actions. 
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“What do you suppose can be the 
matter with her?” Mrs. Stovall asked. 

“Oh! some silly little quarrel, I sup- 
pose,” Marion answered. 

“No, I don’t think so,” her mother 
responded, “Elizabeth never quarrels.” 

At school Elizabeth was continually 
dodging around corners and dashing 
upstairs to keep out of the conversation 
of the other girls. All they ever talked 
about was the final examination. 


Night and day, then, Elizabeth 
worked, until on the day of the final 
examination she hurried to school with 
a worried look on her face. There came 
a time of suspense, and then—day of 
all days—the day the papers were 
handed back. 

“Mary Elizabeth Stovall,” called out 
Mr. Miller. 

Elizabeth’s heart sank. Then Mr. 
Miller continued, “has made the highest 
grade ever made on this test.” 

Elizabeth gasped and could scarcely 
stumble to the desk to get her papers. 

Eagerly she waited for school to be 
dismissed, when she fairly flew the two 
blocks to her home. 

“Mother! Mother! Look-ee-ee!’’ she 
cried, waving the paper. 

“Why—what—all 5’s plus! How did 
you ever do it, Beth?” Marion ex- 
claimed, with tears in her own eyes, 
“Why, I never made a 5 in my life! I’m 
proud of my little sister.” 

“It was the highest grade made in the 
school too.” Elizabeth was quite calm. 

“T knew you would pass, dear,” her 
mother said as she lovingly put her arms 
around the girl. “When one works hard 
enough, he can do wonders.” 
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WEE WISDOM 


The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

All day I have been reading letters 
from you. You are either Good Words 
Booster club members or readers of 
Wee Wisdom. Your letters have come 
from points as remote from Wee Wis- 
dom’s home as South Africa, Australia, 
and Alaska. But the letters all have the 
same theme: You are telling us how 
you are using prayer for protection, wis- 
‘dom, health, and guidance. You are 
telling us that you are making better 
grades in school than you have made 
heretofore. You are telling us that you 


are learning to understand and to love 
music. You are telling us that you are 
learning obedience to parents and 
teachers. 


You are telling us that you 


are learning to know that the Spirit of 
God can manifest in you as health, as 
happiness, as understanding. You boys 
and girls are learning the lessons of life, 
and I know that you are enjoying the 
lessons, because your letters are happy 
letters. 

My happiest day each month is the 
day I write my letter for the Good 
Words Booster club. 

Secretary. 


We have been glad to enroll Danton 
as a member of the club. His letter con- 
tains a good suggestion for other mem- 
bers. Why not try to form local clubs 
among your classmates? Many of our 
members are banding themselves to- 
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gether in this way, and are finding the 
local clubs enjoyable and helpful. It is 
always easier to think good thoughts 
and to speak good, true words, if others 
around you are working with you to do 
the same. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I am glad to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster club. 
When you send letters to 
the members here, they 
take them to school and 
read them. Most of the 
members in my room say 
that the Good Words 
Booster club has helped 
them very much. I know ; 
that it has helped me.—Danton Thomas. 


Marcelle is learning to clear her mind 
of ugly thoughts by filling her mind with 
good thoughts. 


You can think only one thought at a 
time. Your will is like a little door- 
keeper at the door of your mind. He 
lets only one thought enter at a time. 
You can direct your will to let in only 
good thoughts. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: When I am feeling 
vexed and want to behave badly, I say, “God 
is my help in every need,” and at once the 
ugly thought goes straight out of my mind. 
I had some poetry to learn last week, and 
although I tried to learn the poetry I could 
not get it into my head; at last I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and the next morning I 
knew my poem when my teacher asked me. 
—Marcelle C. Ford (B. W. I.). 


Jean will find much in Wee Wisdom 
to make her happy, because she is look- 
ing for happiness. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I certainly would not 
want to miss one single copy of Wee Wis- 
dom, so I am sending in my subscription. 

I read the leaflet, “Building with Good 
Words,” and got a lot out of it. I have 
taken Wee Wisdom for just one year, and 
it has been a very happy year. I am look- 
ing forward to another year like it. My 
birthday is this month, and I got Wee Wis- 
dom for my birthday present. I think it is 
the best present anybody could ever get. 
—Jean E. Dwelle. 
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Gunvor’s letter contains a suggestion 
that may be helpful to others. 

Dear Secretary: I keep my Prayer of 
Faith in my French book in school. When- 
ever I open my book, I see it. It has helped 
me much.—Gunvor Andersen. 


We are happy over Margaret’s prog- 
ress, and are hoping she will write us 
when the left leg is entirely normal. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 
pledge. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me very much. I had infantile paralysis, 
and I went to the greatest doctor in the 
state for it, and he said there was no hope. 
My right leg was two and one half inches 
bigger, and now through prayer my left 
leg has grown one and one half inches. I 
like Wee Wisdom very much. It is nicer 
every month.—Margaret Jones. 


Fern’s letter also contains a good sug- 
gestion. Keeping The Prayer of Faith 
where you see it often will help you to 
remember to use it. We are glad that 
Fern likes Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Secretary: God has surely answered 
our prayers for help in music for me. My 
music teacher has given me six new books 

to work on 
during the 
month, and I 
have enjoyed 
Re, my practicing 
very much. 

Mother had 
the card with 
The Prayer 
of Faith, 
which you 
= sent me, 

framed for 
Valentine’s Day, and I keep it by the 
dresser in my room. It looks nice, and I 
love it. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
day, and I know that God is my help in 
everything. God bless Wee Wisdom and all 
readers. I think Wee Wisdom is the best 
child’s magazine in the world.—Fern Gene- 
vieve Anderson. 


Jane is bringing her spirit of kindness 
into expression by making it possible 
for another little girl to have Wee Wis- 
dom. 


Dear Secretary: I am getting along fine 
with good words. I am working on kind- 
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ness now. I help Mother every day before 
I play. She gives me twenty-five cents a 
week. I am saving my money to buy Wee 
Wisdom for a little girl—VJane S. Beal. 


Hugh’s spirit of thankfulness will 
bring additional blessings to him. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have a great deal 
to be thankful for. Here are some of the 
things: Mother, Father, food, clothes, and 
a nice home. I have been taking Wee Wis- 
dom three years. I pass my books on. 
Wee Wisdom has helped me a lot.—Hugh 
Cliette. 


Dear Secretary: The Good Words Booster 
club is helping me very much. One day 
Mother asked me to do the 
dishes. I said, “Oh, I don’t 
want to do the dishes!” 
Then I remembered the 
Good Words Booster club. 
I did the dishes cheerfully. 
Once I was in difficulty. I 
said The Prayer of Faith, 
and it helped me.—Mary 
Nicholas. 

Dear Secretary: I am keeping the rules 
of the club. I think Wee Wisdom is a 
lovely little book. I look forward to its 
coming every month. The Prayer of Faith 
is helpful to me at all times. I was weak 
in writing and in figures, at school, but 
when I said The Prayer of Faith it helped 
me in both.—Mary McElhinney (South 
Africa). 

We agree with Boyce and George and 
their classmates. 

Dear Editor: Our dear aunty, in Canada, 
has presented Brother and me with Wee 
Wisdom as a Christmas present each year, 
since 1927. We truly enjoy it. We find it 
nice to take to Sunday school, as it refers 
to our Sunday school lesson. Our teacher 
reads The Story of Jesus, which our class- 
mates who do not get Wee Wisdom greatly 
enjoy. They say, “What a dear aunty you 
have!” We, too, think so.—Boyce and 
George Miller, Jr. 


In overcoming fear and anger Vir- 
ginia is learning two of the hardest les- 
sons she will ever have to learn. If Vir- 
ginia will remember that the Master 
said, “Lo, I am with you always,” she 
will know that she is never alone in any 
situation. 
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Dear Secretary: I have been a member 
for nearly a year, and I have almost con- 
quered fear and anger. If I have anything 
to be angry about, I keep it to myself. Be- 
fore I joined the club, I used to be afraid 
of the dark, but now I am not. I have 
learned The Prayer of Faith by heart, and 
I say it when I am in any trouble.—Virginia 
Chambliss. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Wilma Williams (11 years), route 5, Har- 
risonville, Mo.; Averna Olson (11 years), 
route 6, box 20, Litchfield, Minn.; Mildred 
Buck, 857 Van Buren st., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Marguerite F. Driskell (12 
years), 7 Cumberland ave., Portland, Me.; 
Jeannette S. Driskell (10 years), 7 Cumber- 
land ave., Portland, Me.; Loretta Timmer- 
meister (12 years), 2905 Harper st., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Betty Sanchez, % Mrs. Perry, 
Atherton ave., Menlo Park, Calif.; Daniel O. 
Okraku, box 348, Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa (postage 5¢) ; Marguerite L. Crosby, 
Bonshaw, P. E. I., Canada; Masago Yo- 
shida, 107 Abenocho, Sumiyoshiku, Osaka 
City, Japan; Corinna Washburn (13 years), 
66 South st., Bridgewater, Mass.; Mary 
Louise Bailey (9 years), 4217 Jefferson st., 
Gary, Ind.; Jeannette Vermette, Wisdom 
Hall, Mooseheart, IIl.; Caroline Isabel 
Smith, East Star route, Garden City, Kans.; 
Edith Mae Clouch (13 years), box 465, 
Rifle, Colo.; Lois Evelyn Johnson (11 
years), Lisle, Mo.; Rose Lee Maitland (13 
years), 687 Jackson st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Bertrice Myers: prayers for rain and for 
mother’s health; Lois Ruth Hill: prayers 
to help her keep her temper, help in school 
work, and in keeping pledge, also for fa- 
ther’s business; Mary Elizabeth Parks: help 
in school work; Elma Margaret Parks: help 
with arithmetic and music; Mattie Alice 
Bankhead: health; Dorothea Mae Hickman: 
to control temper and be a better girl; Lois 
Evelyn Johnson: to be a good girl; Mil- 
dred Buck: prayers; Caroline Isabel Smith: 
prayers for uncle; David Smith: prayers 
for relief from cough; Charlotte Ninow: 
prayers to control temper; Ethel Mae Snow- 
den: to overcome fear; Gladys Mary Snow- 
den: to overcome fear, especially at night; 
Mary Dick: prayers for straightening 
teeth. 
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©(Ohe Greatest Law 


LESSON 1. OCTOBER 6, 1929. 


A law is a rule of action. The law of 
nature rules the action of planets, sea- 
sons, weather. The law of the state 
rules your actions toward others. The 
law of God rules your thoughts. 

If you try to break the law of nature, 
you will become ill in some way. If you 
try to break the law of the state, you 
will be shut away from other people. 
If you try to break the law of God, you 
will not know how to keep the law of na- 
ture or the law of the state. You will 
get yourself into many kinds of trouble. 

The Ten Commandments are ten im- 
portant laws given in the Bible. The 
mind of God gave the ten command- 
ments to Moses, and Moses wrote them 
for the world. But the commandments 
were made into so many laws that the 
people were kept busy remembering 
what they all meant. 

Some men tried to trap Jesus Christ 
into saying something that would sound 
as if he were advising people to break 
a law. 

But Jesus. Christ was wise with the 
mind of God. When they asked him 
what was the greatest commandment, 
he put all the commandments into one, 
and said that the greatest command- 
ment is that you shall love God above 
all. He knew that any one who loves 
God that much will be wise enough to 
keep the law of nature. The command- 
ment to love God covers the first three 
commandments that Moses wrote. 

Then Jesus Christ gave his question- 
ers another commandment, which covers 
the other seven of the Ten Command- 


ments. He said: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” He knew that 
any one who loves his neighbor as he 
loves himself will have no trouble in 
keeping the laws of the state. 

You will keep all God’s command- 
ments if you rule your mind and your 
acts by the 

GOLDEN Law: I love God above all 
else, and I love others as I love myself. 


Four Young Hebrews 


LESSON 2. OCTOBER 13, 1929. 


When Daniel was taken captive to 
Babylon, there were taken with him 
three other young men, who, like him- 
self, were of noble family. The four 
young Hebrews were brought to the 
court of King Nebuchadnezzar. For 
three years they were in training for 
the work that the king expected of them. 

The king was pleased with these 
young men. As a mark of favor he or- 
dered that they be given of the food de- 
signed for the royal table. In Babylon 
it was customary to prepare food in 
the name of some pagan god. The young 
Hebrews reasoned that the food meant 
for the king’s table might be conse- 
crated in this way. The captives, be- 
lieving with all their hearts in the one 
God, and worshiping him with all the 
honesty of their souls, could not eat of 
food that would dishonor their faith. 
They asked that they might be given 
pulse, instead of the dainty royal fare. 
Pulse is vegetable food, such as peas 
and beans. The young Hebrews asked 
to be served water instead of wine. 

The king’s servant was doubtful. He 
thought that the young men would not 
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be well nourished. But they asked him 
to make a test. This was the test: Give 
them pulse and water; at the end of 
ten days compare their bodies and their 
looks with the bodies and the looks of 
the young men who ate of the king’s 
food. The servant consented. 

The standing of the young men in 
the land of captivity depended on the 
favor of the king. Their very lives de- 
pended on the favor of the king. But, 
more important than anything else, was 
their honesty  to- 
ward God. So they 
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If you learn all that your teachers can 
give you it is quite sure that you will be 
given something new, something that 
your teacher has not told you. Colum- 
bus learned all that was known in his 
time of the earth and its geography, and 
then new knowledge came to him. He 
learned more than his instructors 
taught him. He did what they said he 
could not do. He became a world hero 

by giving the world a new world. 
If you are willing to keep at your 
work, you can do 
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times better than all 
the magicians and 
enchanters that were in his realm.” 
You can prove God for yourself in 
this 
GOLDEN TEST: God takes care of me. 


Heroes 
LESSON 3. OCTOBER 20, 1929. 


The great heroes of the world are the 
men who have done great good to the 
world. A man may do something that 
will set people to talking about him, but 
if what he does brings no benefit to the 
world the man is not a hero. 

To be a good worker you must have 
preparation. You must be taught, and 
you must practice what you are taught. 


Moses looking toward the Promised Land. 


to lead them to the 
border of the Prom- 
ised Land. Moses became a hero to the 
Israelites, and to all who believe in Jesus 
Christ. 

Everybody honors a hero, because a 
hero does something that helps every- 
body. 

Jesus Christ is the greatest hero of all 
time. His work is the saving of all peo- 
ple from death. He has his instructions 
from God, so he knows just what to do. 
He works with God. That makes his 
work eternal. What he tries to do can- 
not be defeated, and what he does is 
never lost; it never ceases. The suc- 


cess of his work is accounted for in 
his words, “My Father worketh even 
until now, and I work.” 
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You will be given to understand the 
nature of a real hero when you begin 
the 

GOLDEN WORK: God works in me to 
do his good to the world. 


Recreation 
LESSON 4. OCTOBER 27, 1929. 


Rest follows work. 

You must work, and you must rest 
from work. Sleep, vacation, play, are 
forms of recreation. Recreation means 
refreshment of body or mind. 

If you use one set of muscles and one 
set of brain cells for a long period of 
time, the used muscles and the used cells 
become weary. To keep fresh and 
strong, you must rest the used parts. 
The best kind of rest is found in doing 
something that will employ another set 
of muscles and other brain cells. 

You can make a vacation as instruc- 
tive as study. And, to become the 
strong, valuable man or woman that you 
want to become, you must let your rec- 
reation periods be also building pe- 
riods. Out-of-door recreation brings 
you where you can learn something new 
about nature. The climbing, rowing, 
and walking of a camping vacation give 
you greater strength of body and give 
you new matter for thought. Tennis 
and baseball refresh your mind by tak- 
ing your thoughts off your studies; they 
help you to build a good body. , 

All your recreation, vacation, play, 
can be made useful to you. But all these 
forms of rest must be taken in the right 
way. The special seasons that have 
been thought fit times for mischief can 
be used as times for serving good. If 
you use them for good, you re-create in 
yourself the life that is strong and 
splendid for you and for all the world. 

Halloween has been changed from its 
first use. It has been mixed with super- 
stition. It has been made an excuse for 
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harsh tricks. You can re-create in 
yourself the true spirit of Halloween by 
using this period for gentle acts. 

The first day of April is called All 
Fool’s Day. The name seems to have 
originated in a cruel practical joke. You 
can refresh yourself with the presence 
of goodness by making this day a day 
of good surprises. 

Life will give you beautiful new 
things if you daily give yourself this 

GOLDEN RECREATION: God’s life daily 
refreshes me. 


HINK of all the stories and 
pictures and puzzles and 
poems and things to make and 
things to do that Wee Wis- 
dom brings you each month. 
Wouldn’t you miss Wee Wisdom 
if it failed to come to you? Of 
course you would! 

There are many boys and girls 
who have never seen Wee Wis- 
dom. Some of them live right 
in your town. Think of all the 
fun they are missing. 

Because you are a real Truth 
child we know that you will 
want to share your good with 
others. We know that you want 
every boy and every girl to have 
Wee Wisdom. Of course we 
know that you could not send 
Wee Wisdom to every one, but 
isn’t there one girl or one boy to 
whom you would like to send it 
for a whole year? 

The subscription price of Wee 
Wisdom is $1.50. If you wish 
to save your own money to pay 
for your friend’s magazine, 
write and ask us about the Pros- 
perity Bank Plan. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


Chosen Spartan 


Part Il 


Mrs. McCarter was sitting on the 
porch as Mr. McCarter and Kegs drove 
up. She was delighted to see Kegs. 
Much to his relief she did not seem to 
remember that it was a school day. By 
the time Kegs and Mr. McCarter had 
freshened up, lunch 


thought you might be able to help.” 

“It is nice of you both to ask me,” 
answered Mrs. McCarter, “and I’ll do 
my best to help. Tell me about it.” 


was served. There 
was a lovely pineap- 


Mr. McCarter looked at Kegs. “You 

tell,” Kegs answered the unspoken 
question. 

“Well, you see, 


Kegs has a new 


ple salad, which im- baby sister,” began 
mediately reminded Kegs is an adopted child. Mr. Mcfarter. 
Mrs. McCarter that He did not know that he is not “That is fine 


she had seen pine- 
apples growing. 
Kegs had thought 
that he could not 
eat a bite, but her 
tales of Hawaii 
made him forget his 
own problem for a 
time, and he ate 
more than he would 
have believed possi- 
ble. 

After luncheon 
they went out onto 


the son of his foster parents 
until a baby sister was born 
into the family. Then Skinny 
Smith told him that he is an 
adopted child. Kegs was 
much hurt by the news, and 
left school with the intention 
of leaving home also. Mr. 


McCarter found him and took | 


him to his home, to talk the 
matter over with Mrs. Mc- 
Carter. 


news,” beamed Mrs. 
McCarter. 

“But isn’t 
mine,” said Kegs 
sadly. Mrs. Mc- 
Carter looked a bit 
surprised. 

“You see, Kegs 
was telling the boys 
at school about it,” 
Mr. McCarter hur- 
ried on, “when one 
of the boys——” 

“It was Skinny 


the shady porch, and Mrs. McCarter 
seated herself in the swing beside Kegs. 

“Mother,” began Mr. McCarter, when 
they were all comfortably seated, “Kegs 
has a problem that requires some work- 
ing out. Of course he is going to work 
it out, because he is a Spartan. But we 


Smith,” Kegs interrupted. 

“When Skinny Smith in a very ab- 
rupt and rude way told Kegs what he 
had not known before, that he—that— 
in short that he is an adopted child,” 
blurted Mr. McCarter. 

“How lovely!” said Mrs. McCarter 
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very softly. “How perfectly splendid!” 

The round, little man looked at her a 
moment in amazement, his mouth wide 
open, then he settled back in his chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

“T guess you don’t understand,” said 
Kegs. “You see that means that my 
mother—that she doesn’t belong to me 
at all,” and two large tears were wiped 
away swiftly. 

“Doesn’t belong to you?” Mrs. McCar- 
ter’s low voice was full of bubbling joy. 
“Why, Kegs, would you say 
that I don’t belong to Mr. 
McCarter?” 

“Of course not,” 
said Kegs, “but 
you’re married to 
him.” 

“But it was be- 
cause I loved him 
that I married 
him, and it is be- 
cause I love him 
that I belong to 
him.” Mrs. Mc- 
Carter put her 
hands on Kegs’ 
shoulders and 
turned him toward her. “Kegs, your 
mother didn’t have to take care of you. 
It wasn’t her duty just because you were 

her baby; she chose to do it because she 
~ loved you and wanted you. Of all the 


babies she might have taken she picked. 


you, Kegs. Isn’t that like a fairy tale? 
And you really belong to your parents 
by law as well as by love. Your father 
wanted you to bear his name. It didn’t 
just happen, Kegs, as it does to ordinary 
children. Your mother and father 
asked the state to give you to them as 
their very own son—to give you their 
name because they loved you. That is 
a wonderfully fine thing for a man and 
a woman to do, Kegs. A chosen son has 
to grow into the very best sort of man, 
to justify his parents’ choice. There is 


always a little thrill of joy in my heart 
when I hear the phrase, adopted child, 
because’”—Mrs. McCarter drew Kegs 
closer to her—“I was an adopted child 
too.” 

“Really?” Kegs’ eyes were shining. 

“Yes. Isn’t that fine? Both of us 
adopted. And do you know that remem- 
bering I was an adopted child helped 
me over many a hard place. Whenever 
I was tempted to do something that was 
not the very best I knew, I always 

thought, ‘I am a chosen child. 
It was not my mother’s 
duty to care for me. She 
did it solely because 
she loved me. I 
must never make 
her sorry she 
chose me.’ That 
always straight- 
ened my spine, 
Kegs. The 
thought of it has 
made me _ walk 
softly and grate- 
fully and care- 
fully all my life.” 

Oar’ said 
Kegs. “I never thought of it that way. 
I guess I’d better be going home. There 
are some things I want to tell my 
mother, and I haven’t seen my baby sis- 
ter since morning.” 

“T’ll take you, Kegs. I’m going that 
way,” said Mr. McCarter. 

Kegs held out his hand to Mrs. Mc- 
Carter at the steps. “Thanks,” he said 
simply, then turning back at the car 
door, he called, “We’re sure lucky.” 

Mr. McCarter blew a very tender kiss 
to Mrs. McCarter as he drove away. 

As Kegs bent over the bed to kiss his 
mother, the baby thrust up a tiny hand 
and clung to his finger. 

“You’re early, aren’t you, 


He ate more than he 
would have believed 
possible. 


Son?” 


smiled his mother. Then Kegs got down 
on his knees, and putting his head on 
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the pillow beside her, told the whole 
story. 

“Son,” said his mother when the story 
was ended, “you'll never know how 
much Daddy and I wanted a son, nor 
how happy we were when we found you. 
You’ve been a joy all these years, dear, 
and think how proud and thankful we 
are now that baby sister has you for 
her very own big brother.” 

The next morning found Kegs at 
school early. He came whistling into 
the school yard. The gang moved 
slowly forward to meet him. 

“I’m sorry, Kegsy——” began Red. 

“Sorry,” laughed Kegs. “Why should 
you be sorry? It isn’t everybody that 
has a chance to be adopted. I’m just 
lucky, that’s all. Of course your folks 
are fine, and they love you and all that 
—but it’s their duty to take care of you. 
Now my mother and father chose me. 
They didn’t have to take me at all, but 
they wanted to. They’ve done just as 
much for me as any of your folks have 
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done for you, and they didn’t need to do 
it. Think that over! And as if that 
wasn’t enough, look what they’ve done 
for me now! Given me the very best 
baby sister in the world. Just think, 
if it hadn’t been for Skinny Smith, I 
might never have found out I was 
chosen. But say, gang’—Kegs’ face 
was serious—‘it’s going to keep me 
busy being good enough for them. I 
don’t want them ever to be sorry they 
chose me. I’m going to do better in 
school, and not eat so much, and I’m 
going to be unselfish. Oh, I’ve got a 
job all right, and you’ll have to help me. 
Whenever you see me slipping, just sing 
out, ‘Remember, Kegs, you’re adopted,’ 
and leave the rest to me. Will you?” 

“Sure we will,” said the Spartans, 
and shook hands on it. 

“The way I’ve got it figgered out,” 
said Kegs, and his face wore a puzzled 
look, “I owe Skinny Smith an apology 
and about a quarter for letting the cat 
out of the bag.” The gang laughed. 


Mrs. McCarter drew Kegs ——— 


closer to. her. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 


By Francis J. Futvio 


7 
fo 
‘7 
F 
4 27 
32 
9 
40 a 
HORIZONTAL 27. Underground pipe VERTICAL 22. One of the digits 
5. Gone by —— 3. Deface 23. A pen for sheep 
9. Cooking vessel  *!- 4. Go in 24. Part of the verb 
10. Goal pane ane a mS 5. Leaves of a book to be 
12. Ready a 6. What we breathe 25. Go away 
14. Sharpen 32. Strike 7. To wear a cheerful 26. Piece of paper | 
16. Correlative of 33. Period of time as 27. Look with wide 
neither 34. To grant use of g Instruments that open eyes 
17. Before buildings keep us cool 28. Sections into which 
18. A boy 36. Article of dress 11. Joins or unites into cities are divided 
19. Any one of set 38. Contend for supe- a whole 29. Self 
of steps riority 13. A plot of ground 30. Hire for a house 
21. Movements made 39. Color 15. Short slee 35. What one should 
by the feet 40. Past tense of lend 20. Name of state, not commit 
23. Tumbles 41. Not hard abbreviated 37. A vegetable 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: Butterfly. 
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(Books for You 


Of course you want books of your own! All children do. Some 
children like one kind of story and some like other kinds. That is the 
reason Unity School has a whole list of books for you to choose from. 
— will find every one of them delightful. Shall we tell you a little about 
each one? 


LITTLE SUSIE SLEEP EARS, by Estelle Urbahns 


Susie was a little girl just about your age who had a habit 
of letting her ears go to sleep. One day they went to sleep at the 
wrong time, and poor little Susie missed all kinds of fun. You 
will like this story, you will like its many gay-colored pictures, 
and you will like its large type. Price, 75 cents. 


TREASURE BOX, by Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


In the land of once-upon-a-time there lived two beautiful 

maidens named Walin and Basha. Every day they waited for 
the fairy princess to come. One day she did come with a wonder- 
ful present. It was the best present in the world, and you will 8 
— all about it in this story. Illustrated and priced at 50 P 
cents. 


WEE WISDOM'S WAY, by Myrtle Fillmore 


When you read Wee Wisdom’s Way you will meet Trixie 
and Grace and Ned and Aunt Joy and Mamma and Papa Day. 
Aunt Joy had a wonderful idea. Trixie helped her to put that 
wonderful idea to work, and you can’t imagine all the wonderful 
things those two did until you have read this interesting story. 
Price, 75 cents. 


WHITE STOCKINGS AND OTHER TALES 


This book is made up of three interesting Wee Wisdom 
stories. They are: “White Stockings,” a real Christmas story; 
“When Philip Forgot,” a story of a little boy’s trip through the 
wood; and “Thoughts with Wings,” a story of how one little girl’s 
thoughts came back to her, in the form of fairies. Price, 75 cents. 


AUNT JOY'’S NATURE TALKS, by Lida R. Hardy 


When you see rocks and trees and light and water and 
flowers and all the other many interesting things around you, 
don’t you often wonder where they came from? Aunt Joy’s 
Nature Talks explains all these wonders of nature, and that is the 
reason that it is so popular with the little folks. Price, 75 cents. 


LOVE'S ROSES, by Lucy C. Kellerhouse 


Do you like fairy stories? Then you will be thrilled with ROSES 
Love’s Roses. It is the story of good and bad thoughts and how re 
one little girl, because of her pure thoughts, was chosen by the Nee 


fairy queen to become—but you don’t want us to tell you the whole 
story, that would spoil your joy in reading it. Price, 25 cents. a 
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I'd like to be a lit-tle bird, Be-cause his romp-ers grow Right 


= 
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on his skin, all buttoned in; He’s always dressed to go. Wish I could be a 


¢ 


clothes, While folks like me must al-ways be All dressed and curled —who knows? 
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WEE PEOPLE 


BY Alfred I. Tooke 


“Woof! Woof!” remarked 
Dumpy-Doodle as an apple just 
missed his nose as it fell from the 
tree. 

When the storm started, 
Dumpy-Doodle thought it was 
fun to chase the papers that the 
wind whirled about. He thought 
it sreat fun to seamper down the 
lane, with the wind blowin, so 
hard behind him that it nearly 
blew him heels over head. But 
when he tried to come back, and 
the wind blew against him and 
the dust filled his eyes and an 
apple nearly fell on top of him, 
he thought it wasn’t so funny 
after all. 


“Woof! Woof!” he said at the 
woodshed door, and the door 
opened. The wind blew Dumpy- 
Doodle in, and the door shut 
with a bang. 


“Goodness me, Dumpy!” 
laughed Nancy. “We thought 
the wind had blown you away!” 

“Woof!” said Dumpy-Doodle, 
curling, up on his cushion in the 
corner. 

Nancy and Tommy both were 
wearing, aprons, and they were 
doin?, something, to a bi, pump- 
kin, and talking about some- 
thin, called Halloween. 

Dumpy-Doo- 
dle didn't know 
4 what sort of a 
thin?, a Hallow- 
een was, and he 
was so tired he 
didn’t much 
care, so he curled round a few 
times, and then went to sleep. 

When he awoke, the wood- 
shed was very quiet, and his 
nose told him it was lunch time. 


Mumpy-Doodle’s Halloween Surprise 
py 


Nancy and Tommy were not 
there. 


“They've one to lunch!” 
thought Dumpy-Doodle. “Woof! 


I’m hungry! I'll 30 too!” But 
when he jumped up he said, 
“Woof!” again, very loudly, for 
there in front of him was some- 
thing, he had never seen before. 

It was not a chicken, or a duck, 
or a rabbit, or a cat, or a horse, or 
a cow. It seemed to be all head. 
It was yellow like a pumpkin, 
but it could not be a pumpkin, 
surely, for it had three-cornered 
eyes, and a three-cornered nose, 
and a very big, zi$za%, mouth, 
and just as he started toward it, 
to see if it smelled likea pumpkin, 


it moved! 
“Woof! Woof! 
Worroooo0000! Woof!” said 


Dumpy-Doodle, in his loudest 


voice, and Nancy and Tommy 


|. 
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came runnin}, to see what all the 
noise was about. When they 
saw Dumpy barking at the 
pumpkin they had made into a 
Halloween lantern, oh, how they 
laughed. 

But suddenly Nancy stopped 
laughing. “It moved, Tommy!” 
she said. 

Tommy stopped laughing, and 
he said, “I do believe it did!” 

Just then, out of the hollow 
pumpkin, hopped one of Tubbs’ 
kittens. 

“That’s what made it move!” 
said Tommy. Dumps wasn't 
afraid of the pumpkin; he was 
barking, at the kitten in it, 
weren't you, Dumps?” 

“Woof!” said Dumpy-Doodle, 
and as neither Nancy nor 
Tommy knew whether that 
meant Yes! or No! they had to 
let it 0 at that. 
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The stars were flashing high and still 
And moonlight splashed the window sill 


I cuddled in my cozy bed, 
And then my prayer of faith I said. 


“Jack Frost will surely come tonight,” 


Said Mother, blowing out the light. 


And so this morning, sure enough, ; 
The wires were heaped with frosty fluff, 


And every tumble weed I see 
Is like a fairy Christmas tree! 


ETHEL CLINE 
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LUST 


Li rg? 


By Lida Keck -Wi¢¢ins 
A little brown squirrel 
With a little brown nut 
Crossed a telegraph wire 
With a proud little strut; 
And when he got where 
He wanted to be, 
He stored up his prize 
In the heart of a tree. 
Said the little brown squirrel 
With wisdom profound: 
“That will taste mighty good 
When the snow’s on the ground!” 
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“Your Helper 


Lord Jesus loved people so 
much that he did not want any 
one to suffer in any way. 

He healed the people who 
were ill. He healed so many that 
every one saw that he could heal 
any illness. Wherever he went 
the sick came to him for help. 
Those who were too ill to come 
without assistance had their 
friends take them to Lord Jesus, 
and he healed those who came 
in their own stren$th and those 
who were brought by their 
friends. 

One man had been so lame that 
he had not walked for many 

years. Not 
knowin of 


the lame 
man had 


Lord Jesus, 


asked his friends to take him toa 
pool of healing water. And 
then the lame man had to wait 
for some one to put him into 
the pool. While he was waitin?, 
for this, Lord Jesus came by the 
pool. He asked the lame man if 
he wished to be healed. The 
lame man said that he very 
much wished to become able to 
walk. Lord Jesus healed him. 
The man who had been carried 
to the pool walked, without 
help, to his home. 

Lord Jesus comes to you, 
whenever you need healing. 
He wants to help you as he 


helped the a 
lame man 
bythe pool. : 
TTT, 
Z 
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been ill, so 
ill that her 
family said 
of her that 
she was 
dead. Lord Jesus came to 
her bedside. He took her hand 
and said, “Dear little girl, the 
morning, has come, and it is time 
for you to awake. Arise, dear 
little girl.” Then the little girl 
opened her eyes. She drew a 
deep breath. Lord Jesus held her 
hand, and she sat up. She looked 
about, smiling. Lord Jesus put 
his arm around her and helped 
her to the floor. And the little 
dirl was all well. 

Lord Jesus is by you when- 
ever you need him. He can help 
you out of any condition that 
may trouble you or your friends, 
since all 300d work is easy for 
him. 

One day Lord Jesus went 
away into a desert, that he might 
have a quiet place in which to 
talk with the heavenly Father. 
But when the people learned 


where he was a $reat number 
came to him. They wanted him 


totellthem 
about life 
and God. 
The people 
did not 
take food with them, and 
after many hours had passed 
they became hungry. Lord Jesus 
made a dinner for them. 

Lord Jesus had not brought 
food, but a boy in the crowd had 
with him a little bread and some 
fish. The boy gave this food to 
Lord Jesus, and Lord Jesus took 
the bread and the fish into his 
hands. He blessed the bread and 
the fish by Ziving thanks to God. 
Then he broke the bread into 
pieces; he did the same with the 
fish. The pieces were of a size 
that would please hungry peo- 
ple. He Bave the pieces of the 
bread and the pieces of the fish 
to his disciples. The disciples 


pave the pieces to the hungry 
men, women, and children. 
And there was food enough 
for all. 
Lord Jesus was able to make 


much food out of little food be- 
_cause he used his power to help 
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others. He willgive 


you food and all @ 
other things that you q 
need. But you must 
expect him to help 
you, as the people in 
the desert expected him to help 
them. 

Peter, a disciple of Jesus, was 
a fisherman. One forenoon he 
had not caught any fish. Lord 
Jesus went into Peter’s boat and 
told Peter to put out his net on 
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had not been fishing. 

“\ Peter did what Lord 
il Jesus told him to do, 
and he caught as many 
fish as his net would 
hold. 

Lord Jesus will help you in 
your work, whatever your work 
may be. But you must let him 
tell you what to do. Then you 
must act as he tells you to act. If 
you always will do these two 
things you always will have 


the side of the boat where he his help. 


Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
{ Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

{ All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 
{ 

{ 


me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 


here. 


—H. annah More Kohaus. 
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WEE WISDOM 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


\ 
I'm going treasure hunting. 
Run, ask if you may come! 
I have a sack of cookies. 
For lunch I'll give you some. 
I know where gold and rubies 
Are raining on the ground. 
The little breezes shake them 
From every tree around. 
Down where the woods are thickest, 
I'm going to gather gold. 
if you are coming with me 
You must be brave and bold. 
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Lord of the mornin, 
Speak through me 
Words lovely as 
An autumn tree. 


ii 
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Lord of the noontide, 
Guide my feet, 

This pleasant day 
Down Wisdom street. 


as 


Lord of the nighttime, 
As I sleep 
Star thoughts within 
A bright watch keep. 
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